Oxford and its Story

regular tariff was framed of penalties for those breaches
of the peace and street brawls, in which not freshmen
only but heads of houses and vicars of parishes were so
frequently involved.

Endeavours were made to promote a proper standard
of life by holding " General Inquisitions " at regular
intervals. The town was divided into sections, and a
Doctor of Theology and two Masters of Arts were
told off to inquire into the morals of the inhabitants of
each division. Juries of citizens were summoned, and
gave evidence on oath to these delegate judges who sat
in the parish churches, The characters of their fellow-
townsmen were critically discussed. Reports were
made to the Chancellor, who corrected the offenders.
Excommunication, penance or the cucking stool were
meted out to "no common" scolds, notorious evil-
livers and those who kept late hours.

It had formerly been enacted (1333) that since the
absence of the Chancellor was the cause of many perils,
his office should become vacant if he were to absent
himself from the University for a month during full
term. But in the course of the fifteenth century the
Chancellor changed from a biennial and resident official
to a permanent and non-resident one. He was chosen
now for his power as a friend at Court, and by the
Court, as it grew more despotic and ecclesiastically
minded, he was used as an agent for coercing the
University.

To-day the Chancellorship is mainly an honorary
office, usually bestowed on successful politicians. The
Chancellor appoints a Vice-Chancellor, but usage com-
pels him to appoint heads of houses in order of
seniority. This right of appointment dates from the
time when the Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor,
dispensed with the formality of asking convocation for
its assent to the appointment of his nominee.
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